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EDITORIAL 


“We are United Nations at war.” “Peace must lead to a cooperative 
world order with the four freedoms for all peoples.” These are the values 
that have crystallized during the crisis. 

To develop ideals, however, is merely the first step in social change. 
Folkways, mores, traditions, laws, artifacts, and institutions must be eval- 
uated in the light of these criteria and then modified to eliminate incon- 
sistencies. Some new cultural patterns have to be invented and tested. The 
crisis will accelerate social change; pressure groups and cultural lag will 
retard it. 

With our present knowledge of social change, we need not depend on 
the spontaneous developments of the social processes. Today we can 
apply what we know of the science of society in social planning. 

In a sense, the inter-American program is both a war measure and a 
laboratory for techniques to be used in the later world-wide reconstruc- 
tion program. 

Nationalism is the general term used to categorize all the factors an- 
tagonistic to united action. The roots of nationalism are in social and 
economic competition and continue through automatic cultural persist- 
ence. Like egocentrism, ethnocentrism is a defensive, protective measure 
which short-cuts competition by assuming superiority. Imperialism and 
“master-race convictions” are the extremes of ethnocentrism. 

Nationalism, which is group prejudice, is learned; therefore codpera- 
tive behavior can be learned. The first step is to discover and minimize 
the factors that seem to justify suspicion, competition, and conflict among 
nations. The second step is to develop those social processes and structures 
that will lead to codperative behavior. The corrective (unlearning) and 
the positive (learning) programs are simultaneous. 
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Economic inequities that seem inherent between agrarian and indus- 
trial regions and countries and those that grow out of retarded indus- 
trialism, agrarian reform, and natural resource differentials have to be 
corrected if the assumptions of group superiorities are to be minimized. 
One important part of the inter-American movement is the development 
of an equitable, interdependent economic pattern. Every one in a city 
suffers because of its slums; every one in the world suffers if some nations 
are stratified. The temporary advantages of exploitation do not compen- 
sate for the costs of social pathologies. 

However, the chief obstacle to inter-American coéperation is cultural. 
We have developed stereotypes, we have generalized from a few con- 
tacts, and we have been separated by language, basic culture, and physical 
barriers to communication—all of which develop and perpetuate pre- 
judgments. 

The Motion Picture Society for the Americas, a quasi-official body 
operating in conjunction with the Office of Inter-American Affairs, rec- 
ommends the modification of films presenting nonrepresentative behav- 
ior and attitudes. Warner Brothers was persuaded to withhold Spanish 
and Portuguese versions of Juke Girl, which contained a threatened 
lynching. 

The Pan American Highway (from Fairbanks, Alaska, to Rio de 
Janeiro) will be over 15,000 miles, with 2,600 miles of alternate highways 
in South America. Physical isolation is being remedied and exchanges of 
ideas and specialists are being facilitated. 

This issue of THE JouRNAL oF Epucationa SocioLocy presents some 
specific efforts to bring about the free codperating world for which we 
are fighting. Educators in all countries, in the final analysis, will carry the 
real burden of substituting fact, understanding, appreciation, and prac- 
tice in truly democratic behavior for blind perpetuation of prejudices. 
The new cooperative relationships among governmental agencies here 
and with those in the other American countries and their integration 
with all the educational forces is the first important social change we 
discover. 

Never before has there been a greater challenge and opportunity for 
the new science of society, sociology. Never before has sociology had to 
lean so heavily upon one area of specialization—educational sociology. 

This issue is dedicated to those who know and want to demonstrate 
that education and social control can build a better society than coercion 
and personal control. 3. %. 

















ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION IN THE INTER-AMERICAN 
FIELD 


JOHN C. PATTERSON 


Chief, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, 


United States Office of Education 


From the time of its inception the Good Neighbor Policy of the 
United States has not been entirely above suspicion in the hearts of 
some of our one hundred and thirty million neighbors. Doubts 
have been encouraged in the minds of men below the Rio Grande 
by non-Americans who do not wish us well in our good neighbor- 
liness in the Americas; and there have also been honest doubts har- 
bored by patriotic sons of the other American republics, sincere 
men unable to forget past differences, not yet convinced of our — 
sincerity. 

The sincerity of the people of the United States in their pro- 
claimed desire for friendship and understanding with the people of 
the other western republics and the honesty of our Government 
cannot be more clearly illustrated than by citing the efforts which 
we are making through education to learn more about our neigh- 
bors, their life and their problems. Private funds and public moneys 
are being spent in large quantities in an effort to provide an Ameri- 
can understanding here in the United States. As a matter of fact, far 
greater amounts of our money are spent on the cause here at home 
than elsewhere in the Americas for we have realized that our own 
people are not those least in need of education in inter-American 
affairs. The impelling motive behind the money spent, behind the 
efforts made, is not to create good will abroad, though admittedly 
that should be a by-product; the fundamental reason for our efforts 
is our desire and our need to understand other men and the worlds 
in which they live. Not until we have achieved this knowledge will 
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we be properly equipped to work with those men in building the 
world of tomorrow. We hope that it may be a better world, one 
where men may work together honestly and not selfishly to solve 
problems without resorting to the use of arms. 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


Any examination of the interest which our Government main- 
tains in fostering a study and understanding of Latin America 
will reveal a close and encouraging codperation between our schools 
and colleges and a number of Government agencies. Chief among 
the Federal agencies working with the educational institutions are 
the Department of State, through the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
the United States Office of Education. These agencies collaborate 
with one another and with educational institutions in carrying out 
their projects. 

A program of Inter-American Educational Relations for the 
United States Office of Education must have for its objective the 
development of a wide understanding of the other American repub- 
lics and include a variety of activities. One of these is the bringing 
of our people into closer touch with fellow Americans from the 
other republics through an exchange program. There can be no 
wholesale exchange of persons at Government expense, but the 
Office of Education in codperation with the Department of State is 
assisting in bringing professors and students to this country and in 
sending representative members of similar groups from the United 
States abroad. Part of the exchanges take place under the terms of 
the Buenos Aires Convention of 1936, but the larger number fall 
outside the provisions of that agreement. 

On a higher level the Division of Comparative Education is 
contributing its part to the program by studying educational in- 
stitutions of Latin America, collecting catalogues and other infor- 
mation relating to the universities and secondary schools of the 
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southern republics. The objective is to aid college and university 
registrars in evaluating credits of students coming to the United 
States from the other American republics. 

Another phase of the program for the development of an Ameri- 
can understanding is the preparation or training of persons to par- 
ticipate as leaders in the movement. This activity includes confer- 
ences and institutes at teachers colleges and other institutions of 
higher education, codperation in developing curriculum workshops, 
and a program of demonstration centers. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Aid must be given to teachers embarking, for the first time, on a 
program of inter-American study by assisting them in the selection 
of materials and in the development of ways and means to use them. 
The demonstration centers have been particularly useful in this 
respect. Lists and materials which are helpful at different levels and 
in special areas of study are prepared in the Office and given wide 
distribution. A large number of bulletins, units, and pamphlets de- 
veloped by outside agencies, both public and private, have been 
made available through the codperation of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator and may be secured, upon request, from the School Service 
Section of the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations of 
the Office of Education. 

The Library Service Division has 150 exhibits of carefully selected 
books and other materials which deal with the other American re- 
publics. These exhibits are lent for a period of two weeks upon the 
receipt of applications from educational institutions. A packet serv- 
ice has been established also and it has made available several hun- 
dred packets of inexpensive items in the inter-American field. These 
are lent free of charge for a period of two weeks. The packets are 
designed to assist teachers of social studies, Spanish, etc., as well as 
Pan American Club sponsors to find inexpensive materials to meet 
their special needs. 
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DIVISION OF INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 


In December 1941, the United States Commissioner of Education 
announced the creation of a new division in the Office, the Division 
of Inter-American Educational Relations. This was brought about 
by an expansion of the section on exchanges of persons which pre- 
viously had been a part of the Division of Higher Education. The 
enlarged program of the Division includes the unit for the exchang- 
ing of persons, the School Service Section, a new section devoted to 
secondary and elementary teacher exchanges, and one that is en- 
gaged in the preparation and distribution of materials in Spanish 
and English which deal with school practices and educational de- 
velopments in all the American republics. This Division also offers 
assistance to Inter-American Clubs and special attention is given to 
stimulating language studies. The program is designed to give as- 
sistance to teachers of English in the other republics and to our own 
teachers of Spanish and Portuguese in their efforts to develop up-to- 
date materials that will aid in language study and at the same time 
serve to develop an American understanding. 

The scarcity of accurate materials in English on the other Ameri- 
can republics is less pronounced today than it has been in the past, 
for much that is good has appeared in the last two years, and more 
is in preparation. The dearth of persons qualified to assume posi- 
tions of leadership in guiding us to an understanding of our south- 
ern neighbors is less acute, but if the goal, an informed American 
people, is to be reached, the continued and united efforts of Govern- 
ment, laymen, teachers, and students will be needed. Genuine prog- 
ress in preparing ourselves to cooperate with other men and women 
in the other American republics has been registered, but we still are 
far from the final objective at a time when understanding and 
cooperation are being brought to the test. 




















THE CULTURAL-RELATIONS PROGRAM OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
CHARLES A. THOMSON 


Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, 
Department of State 


The program of the Department of State in the field of cultural 
relations seeks to develop between the United States and foreign 
peoples that reciprocal understanding essential to harmonious polit- 
ical relationship and to the most effective codperation in peace and 
war. For both the present period of conflict and the subsequent 
peace the principal objectives are improved mutual understanding, 
the removal of barriers to cultural intercourse, and the promotion 
of a free interchange of thought and achievements through scien- 
tific, technical, and educational advancement, the arts and the press, 
motion pictures and radio, and visits of leaders in the various fields 
of knowledge. The creation of the Division of Cultural Relations in 
July 1938 followed by slightly more than one year the ratification by 
our Government of the first official step toward an improved cul- 
tural understanding among the peoples of this hemisphere: the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions, signed at Buenos Aires in 1936. 

In 1938 an Interdepartmental Committee on Cooperation with 
the American republics was also created in Washington. This 
Committee was established at the instance of the President to 
examine the subject of codperation with the other American re- 
publics, and to prepare a concrete program for rendering closer and 
more effective the relationships between our people and their neigh- 
bors in the other American countries. It is composed of representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, 
Export-Import Bank, Federal Communications Commission, Fed- 
eral Security Agency (Office of Education and Public Health Serv- 
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ice), Federal Works Agency (Public Roads Administration), De- 
partment of the Interior, Department of Justice, Department of 
Labor, Library of Congress, Navy Department (United States Coast 
Guard), Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Tariff Commission, Treasury Department, War 
Shipping Administration, and the Department of State. The nu- 
merous and varied fields of activity in which the Interdepartmental 
Committee operates embrace inter-American educational relations, 
including assistance in fellowships and professorship exchanges; 
increased codperation among inter-American scientific institutions; 
fellowships in the sciences related to public health; codperation in 
the fields of maternal and child health and the social and economic 
welfare of working women; surveys of strategic minerals; ethno- 
logical studies; tidal investigations; gravity observations; conserva- 
tion of flora and fauna; the establishment of an archive of the fine 
arts of the Americas; and the translation of Government publica- 
tions into Spanish and Portuguese for distribution in the American 
republics. 

Related to this activity is the loan of civilian experts and techni- 
cians to assist the governments of the other American republics at 
their specific request, under the Act of May 3, 1939 (Public No. 63, 
76th Congress). Such assistance has ranged from improvements in 
immigration procedure, customs tariff, and statistics to matters of 
commercial policy, taxation, monetary problems, fishery research, 
and child welfare. 

The Department’s program in cultural relations in general is not 
geographically restricted to this hemisphere. At present, it is carry- 
ing on a comprehensive cultural program with China, for instance; 
and efforts are directed toward furthering cultural relations with 
others of the United Nations and with neutral countries. 

The principal activities of the Department of State through the 
Division of Cultural Relations are as follows: 

1. The travel grant program for persons of influence in the pro- 
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fessions, education, arts, and sciences, which aims at a diffusion 
of understanding and mutual knowledge among the Americas 
through the establishment of personal relations between intellectual 
and scientific leaders in the New World. 

2. Travel grants to professors, to satisfy requests from univer- 
sities in the other American republics for the services of professors 
from the United States, and vice versa. 

3. Travel grants to students, to overcome one of the principal ob- 
stacles to a larger flow of students between the United States and 
the other American republics—the cost of travel. These grants are 
awarded to supplement fellowships or scholarships granted by 
universities. 

4. The administration, in codperation with the Office of Educa- 
tion, of the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations, providing for exchange of students and professors 
among the ratifying countries. Fifteen of the twenty-one American 
republics have ratified the convention, and over seventy awards 
have been made since January 1940. 

5. Codperation with cultural institutes established in the other 
American republics, principally by nationals of those countries, to 
promote closer cultural relations with the United States. Twenty- 
two cultural institutes and three libraries of United States books are 
located in the principal cities of thirteen of the other American re- 
publics and constitute important local centers of intellectual inter- 
change. In the light of recent international developments, these cul- 
tural institutes and libraries are being strengthened by codperation 
and financial assistance on the part of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Most of them now provide sponsorship of radio 
programs, concerts, lectures, and exhibits; engage in the organized 
teaching of English, and, in some cases, of Spanish and Portuguese 
to resident Americans; maintain a library of United States books 
and magazines; offer hospitality to visiting citizens of the United 
States; aid in the selection of students for travel and study in the 
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United States; publish bulletins of activities; and advise United 
States students working in the other American republics. 

6. In cooperation with the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, the interchange of books and publications between the United 
States and the other American republics. 

7. The distribution of suitable educational and documentary mo- 
tion pictures—a program of growing importance and of great value 
in reaching large groups of people. 

8. In the field of radio, cooperation with the international broad- 
casting companies; cooperation with national and other broadcast- 
ing companies and institutions in the United States on programs 
about the other American republics; and codperation with Govern- 
ment agencies in the preparation and planning of cultural radio 
programs and projects. 

g. Supervision of the cultural-relations officers recently appointed 
to many of our diplomatic missions in the other American republics. 
These officers assist the head of the mission in matters of cultural 
significance and keep the Department of State informed of local de- 
velopments in the cultural fields. 

On another page in this number of THE Journat Mr. Blackwell 
discusses in detail the program of the Office of the Coordinator, 
operating in close cooperation with the work in this hemisphere of 
the Division of Cultural Relations. In the cultural field, a Joint 
Committee, made up of representatives of the Department of State, 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and private 
agencies, meets weekly in Washington to discuss programs of action 
in order to avoid overlapping and see that responsibility is fixed 
where it should be. 

Specifically, the Department’s program in cultural relations helps 
implement the Good Neighbor Policy and extend its mutual bene- 
fits to liberty-loving peoples everywhere, and so build toward de- 
mocracy in education and ampler opportunity and justice for all in 
the enduring peace of the world of the future. 





SUMMARY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE DIVISION OF 
SCIENCE AND EDUCATION OF THE OFFICE OF THE 
COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


R. E. BLACKWELL 


Associate Director, Division of Science and Education, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs was 
established by executive order of July 30, 1941, within the Office 
for Emergency Management. This executive order which super- 
seded that of August 16, 1940, setting up the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Commercial and Cultural Relations between the American 
republics, not only changed the name, but also redefined the duties 
and responsibilities of the Office. Broadly, the Office was charged 
with the responsibility of formulating and executing “programs in 
the commercial and economic fields, which, by the effective use of 
governmental and private facilities, will further the commercial 
well-being of the Western Hemisphere.” Further, it was charged 
with the responsibility of formulation of programs “which, by effec- 
tive use of governmental and private facilities, in such fields as the 
arts and sciences, education and travel, the radio, the press, and 
the cinema, will further the national defense and strengthen the 
bonds between the nations of the Western Hemisphere.” 

From the inception of the Office, education has been emphasized 
in the various phases of the program, both in the United States 
and in the other American republics. An educational advisory com- 
mittee was appointed by Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Members of the committee are Dr. John S. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of the United States Office of Education; 
Dr. George F. Zook, President of the American Council on Educa- 
tion; Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National 
Education Association ; Dr. George F. Johnson, Director of the Edu- 
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cation Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Superintendent Frederick H. Bair of Bronxville, New York; and as 
chairman, Dr. Luther Gulick of the National Resources Planning 
Board. Kenneth Holland is director of the Division of Science and 
Education and R. E. Blackwell is associate director. Offices of this 
Division are in the Commerce Department Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The Division considers its function distinctly as one of correlation 
and seeks to implement its program wherever possible through 
other governmental agencies, such as the Cultural Relations Divi- 
sion of the Department of State and the United States Office of 
Education, as well as through existing privately financed educa- 
tional organizations. 

Many national educational and general welfare agencies have 
been engaged for many years in various types of activities designed 
to give the youth of the United States a better understanding of our 
neighbors. Among such organizations are the Pan American Union, 
the Institute of International Education, the Catholic Education 
Association, the American Council on Education, the National 
Education Association and its allied organizations, the Progressive 
Education Association, the American Junior Red Cross, and many 
similar groups. Many school systems and several colleges and uni- 
versities have established special curriculum and administrative 
units in the area of inter-American affairs. 

The aim of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs is to coordinate and in some cases supplement the work of 
existing organizations. The Office will help in every way possible 
in order that organizations already working in this area may con- 
tinue and expand the work they have under way and will encourage 
the initiation of new projects that seem to offer effective ways in 
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which to create a wider understanding and appreciation of our 
neighbors to the south. 

The primary objectives of the Division of Science and Education 
are: 


1. To stimulate in all the schools of the United States additional study 
of our neighbors to the south—the history, geography, and government of 
their countries; the economic and social conditions and problems of the 
other American republics; the languages, arts, and customs of our neigh- 
bors; their relations with the United States and the other nations of the 
world 

2. To encourage and supervise the preparation and distribution of 
study units, teaching aids, pamphlets, and other materials dealing with 
the other Americas which will be of help to teachers in the United States 

3. To encourage the preparation and distribution of materials dealing 
with the United States for use in the schools of the other Americas, work- 
ing in close codperation with the official educational organizations in 
those countries 

4. To encourage and assist the exchange of students among the twenty- 
one American republics 

5. To encourage and sponsor the study of educational programs and 
problems in the other American republics and to assist in every way 
possible the educational leaders in these republics 


FUNCTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The program falls into two major categories: one is the responsi- 
bility for acquainting youth in the United States with the other 
American republics; the other is the task of helping inform persons 
in the other American republics about the United States. 

One of the most important functions of the Office is that of stimu- 
lating an interest among the teachers and school children of the 
~ United States in studying the other American republics. This objec- 
tive has been furthered in a number of projects, some of which are: 

The publication of Among Us, an official newsletter of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation. This bulletin, issued five times a year and mailed without 
cost to 50,000 school teachers and administrators, contains informa- 
tion concerning available teaching aids in the inter-American field 
and news of value to teachers who are concerned with the inter- 
American program. 

The establishment in the Office of Education of a distribution 
center to which teachers may write for free teaching materials on 
any subject related to inter-American affairs. 

The preparation and distribution of a bibliography under the 
auspices of the Pan American Union, Children of the Other Amer- 
icas. This is a valuable annotated list of references on various sub- 
jects of interest to elementary- and junior-high-school students. A 
syllabus for teachers was prepared under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and distributed to teachers interested in 
background reading on inter-American affairs. Latin American 
Backgrounds, a bibliography prepared by the National Education 
Association, has been made available to teachers. A series of pam- 
phlets on Latin American life for school children has been prepared 
under the auspices of the Pan American Union. Under the guidance 
of Mr. Richard M. Perdew of Bronxville, study units for elementary 
and secondary schools have been prepared and distributed. The 
Office of Education prepared and distributed a bulletin, Inter- 
American Friendship Through the Schools, which describes vari- 
ous inter-American activities in operation in schools throughout the 
United States. 

The Office of Education has prepared 150 exhibits of teaching 
materials on the other Americas. These exhibits are loaned without 
charge to schools upon request for a period of two weeks. These ex- 
hibits have been loaned to more than one thousand schools through- 
out the United States. Displays have been arranged for important 
educational conferences by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in codperation with the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Office of Education, the Pan American Union, and other 
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important educational agencies interested in the inter-American 
program. 

During the summer months consultants on various phases of 
inter-American studies conferred with teachers in leading teacher- 
training institutions. These summer institutes were under the super- 
vision of the Office of Education. 

Approximately thirty demonstration centers in various sections of 
the United States were maintained during the year 1941-1942 under 
the auspices of the Office of Education. These centers were estab- 
lished to demonstrate under actual classroom conditions the devel- 
opment of teaching methods and study units in inter-American 
relations. 

A list of recordings and motion pictures on the other Americas 
was prepared and distributed by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

During the summer months of 1942, three courses of study were 
developed by Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity. Two experimental groups of students were used in develop- 
ing these study units which will be available for distribution to 
teachers through the Office of Education Distribution Center by 
November first. 

These are typical of the educational activities within the United 
States which have been supported by the Science and Education 
Division of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


It is not a complete list. 

In addition to these activities which are primarily for elementary 
and secondary schools, a number of projects in the field of higher 
education have been assisted by the Science and Education Division. 
Some of the college and university activities are: a series of lectures 
on inter-American subjects before the students of certain univer- 
sities, the support of the Latin American Institute at the University 
of Texas and also assistance to the Princeton University program in 
Latin American studies; assistance in providing special opportu- 
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nities for study to groups of students from the other Americas at the 
University of North Carolina, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Columbia University; a special program for training prospective 
teachers of English in the other American republics at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and a special summer workshop in inter-Ameri- 
can affairs at Mills College. Assistance was given to bring delegates 
from the other Americas to Ann Arbor, Michigan, for the 1941 con- 
ference of the New Education Fellowship. 

Support has been given to various programs for an exchange of 
personnel among the American republics and a clearing house for 
scholarships, fellowships, and exchanges has been established in the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Steps are being taken to encourage a sound educational growth 
in the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese in the United States and 
the Office of Coordinator maintains on its staff a consultant on lan- 
guage study. 

Teachers from all types of schools throughout the United States 
are invited to write for any desired teaching aids on inter-American 
subjects. Such requests should be addressed to the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, 
Interior Building, Washington, D. C. Tie requests should state the 
grade level or subject for which material is desired. 


FUNCTIONS IN THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The program within the United States is only one phase of the 
work of the Division of Science and Education of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. A second phase is the 
educational programs in the other American republics. Chief 
among these programs is that of encouraging the study of English 
in the schools and by adults in our neighboring nations, and of 
cooperating in every way possible with schools in the other Amer- 
icas, Materials consisting of books, pamphlets, magazines, visual 
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aids, and other instructional helps are being supplied upon request 
to schools in the other Americas. 

In many of the other American republics there are Cultural In- 
stitutes organized to foster the dissemination of knowledge of the 
cultural aspects of the United States and many of these Institutes 
are receiving assistance from the Office of the Coordinator. 

Recently there has come a demand from some of our neighbors 
for assistance in vocational education and the Science and Education 
Division is now working on a program in this area to meet such 
demands. 

Hundreds of outstanding intellectual and scientific leaders from 
all the other American republics have been brought to the United 
States for study, travel, and observation in their fields of special 
interest. 

The entire program of the Science and Education Division is 
based upon the belief that individuals and nations become “good 
neighbors” after they learn to know each other, to understand each 
other’s point of view, and, at all times, to respect each other’s right 
to political and intellectual freedom. 

To this end the Office pledges its support to all recognized agen- 
cies, governmental and private, working in the field of inter-Ameri- 
can relations and invites the active codperation of all persons and 
agencies interested in expanded relations among the American 
republics. 





Intensive work in the English language, for Latin Americans whose 
governments have sent them to the United States on special missions or 
as students, is now provided free of charge in Washington, D. C. This 
program is under the sponsorship of the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia, the Americanization School Association, and. the National 


Education Association, in codperation, with the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. 











WHAT IS THE INTER-AMERICAN DEMONSTRATION 
CENTER PROJECT? 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


Coordinator, Inter-American Demonstration Center Project, 


United States Office of Education 


The question raised by the title of this article is frequently asked 
by correspondents and by visitors to the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. In answer, the project is one made possible by the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs for the purpose of em- 
phasizing inter-American studies in the educational program of 
elementary and secondary schools, teachers colleges, and univer- 
sities. There are thirty spots on the map of the United States repre- 
senting school systems or colleges that have a loosely organized 
working relationship among themselves, and a more definite rela- 
tion to the United States Office of Education through field repre- 
sentatives of whom there were three working in as many sections of 
the country during the first six months of 1942. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE PROJECT 


In the late fall of 1941 a number of schools which were already 
engaged in inter-American activities, or which had been recom- 
mended by State superintendents of public instruction, were in- 
vited to codperate with the United States Office of Education in de- 
veloping a program for the study of the other American republics. 
Such a program was designed to result in better understanding and 
greater appreciation of our neighbors to the south, on the part of 
boys and girls, young people in high schools, and young men and 
women of college level. These centers were spotted throughout the 
country from New York to California and from Michigan to Texas. 

A few centers consisted of a single school, or a small school sys- 
tem, or several schools in a large city system. More were represented 
by a teachers college or university allied with city schools, or with 
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schools and colleges within a radius of 50 to 100 miles. County sys- 
tems of schools, State departments of education, and parochial 
schools represented other types. As shown in one of the articles that 
_ follows, a center with its codperating units sometimes consisted of 
as many as half a hundred schools. In this day and age when the 
principle of variation is stressed in contrast to a set pattern of educa- 
tion, the centers that constituted the project were so individual that 
there was no typical center. Each had its own organization and pro- 
gram of activities developed in the light of needs, resources, and 
interests. 
BASIS FOR THE PROGRAM 


The Office of Education, since it is essentially a service organiza- 
tion, had no set program to impose. Instead it offered leadership in 
the form of field representatives who had the qualifications pri- 
marily of good supervisors, but who had a genuine interest and 
some background of experience with things Latin American. These 
staff members had arrived at some common understandings through 
preliminary conferences in which they had discussed the possibil- 
ities for the program, and had exposed themselves to many points of 
view in terms of persons in Washington connected with inter- 
American programs. 

Such principles as the following were adopted as guides to think- 
ing and discussion with persons in local centers: 

1. The program should be a continuous one beginning with children 
in early elementary grades and continuing into the college level. 

2. The program should cut across all subject-matter lines, including 
every aspect of the school program which could emphasize the other 
American republics in a natural rather than a forced way. 

3. The program should be integrated into the ongoing school activities 
wherever possible, rather than introduced as a new subject or unit. 

4. The program should be adapted to the maturity of the children 
concerned. 

5. The program should emphasize understanding and appreciation of 
Spanish-speaking people in the communities related to the project. 
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CENTERS AT WORK 


After a preliminary conference of a week in Washington, the 
field representatives and the office coordinator of the project visited 
several prospective centers as a group. Then each representative be- 
gan initial visits to centers in his area. He worked through a local 
coordinator who was usually assisted by a steering committee repre- 
senting all school levels and interests. Sometimes lay citizens were 
members of this group, and in several instances students were also 
included. During the period January through June 1942, field repre- 
sentatives visited the centers approximately three times each. They 
sent to the office diary records of their visits, which in turn were 
used as a basis for a series of exchange letters to centers. 

Many units of work were organized and sent in, but they served 
their most important purpose in stimulating the thinking of the 
teachers who developed them. These tangible outcomes will be 
shared with the other centers in some duplicated form in terms of 
those materials that make a unique contribution. 

Many units now produced are of the subject-matter type, but 
there is a trend toward the experience unit which organizes content 
around such themes as “Travel by Air to South America” or “Estab- 
lishing Friendship and Understanding Between Spanish-speaking 
and English-speaking Children.” 











TYPES OF ACTIVITIES 


Specific details of center activities are shown in the San Ber- 
nardino County report. But in all centers teachers and boys and girls 
showed ingenuity in adapting materials and purposes to the situa- 
tion as they found it. In Redlands, California, all available materials 
for loan were assembled in a vacant classroom so that teachers might 
see these as a unit and might borrow items for individual use. 
Assembled here were also some of the records of children’s work. 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico, students in a senior history class 
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decided to take an inventory of all available library materials in 
their city. They divided themselves into three committees: one to 
list all books on the other American republics that were to be found 
in the school libraries, a second to do the same for the public library, 
and the third for the University of New Mexico Library. The result 
was a card-indexed file of approximately 600 cards cross referenced 
to show author, country, and topic. The file was made available to 
all people in the community who were interested in using it. 

In Detroit, Michigan, a tea was given for high-school teachers of 
the city who had traveled in the other American republics. Invited 
also were persons from South and Central American countries now 
living in Detroit. 

Many centers kept scrapbooks of publicity in relation to the proj- 
ect. Conferences, workshops, use of motion pictures and radio, a 
lecture series open to the public, special library collections, and mu- 
seum exhibits were among the activities that were varied in unique 
- ways. 

OUTCOMES 


The values of the project are difficult to set down on paper. The 
activities enumerated are outward evidences of inward growth. In 
submitting final reports centers have indicated that changes in point 
of view have developed in teachers and students with respect to the 
other American republics; that the inter-American idea has been 
incorporated in all subjects at all levels where the connection is a 
natural one; that in-service and pre-service programs for teacher 
education are being modified; and that they have adopted the pro- 
gram on a long-time rather than on an emergency basis. 








INITIATING A PROGRAM FOR EMPHASIZING 
INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM T. MELCHIOR 


Professor of Education, Syracuse University* 


The Inter-American Demonstration Center Project is a dynamic 
example of what can be accomplished when the administrator leads 
the way in effecting those conditions which encourage all members 
of the school organization to use their special resources and capaci- 
ties. Throughout the United States, teachers, principals, supervisors, 
college deans, and heads of departments have contributed time, 
effort, and material resources to the promotion of inter-American 
understanding. The result is tangibly reflected in changed programs 
and schedules, conferences, workshops, and a wide range of in- 
structional aids. 

The program was initiated in the fall of 1941 as a phase of war- 
time emergency education by the United States Office of Education 
in cooperation with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. The Commissioner of Education first invited State Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction to recommend as possible demon- 
stration centers any schools in their respective systems which had 
already shown interest in cultures and relationships of the western 
hemisphere. Subsequently he issued requests to the administrators 
of the recommended schools for a description of their work in this 
area and a statement as to whether they would like to work as dem- 
onstration centers for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

The staff of the Inter-American Education Demonstration Center 
Project formulated tentative criteria for selecting and organizing 


* Dr. Melchior, on leave of absence from Syracuse University, served as Supervisor and Field 
Representative, Inter-American Demonstration Center Project, United States Office of 


Education. 
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the centers. In January and February 1942 the field representatives 
visited the proposed centers. 


THE LOCAL PROGRAM EVOLVES 


The local administrator either retained for himself or delegated 
administrative responsibility to a qualified individual who served as 
the local coordinator. Together they selected persons to form a 
nucleus for a central committee to assist in policy forming and 
planning. | 

In all cases the general purpose of the national program was pre- 
sented and accepted. This general purpose was “to assist teachers at 
the elementary, secondary and collegiate levels in developing a 
sound educational program as one means for realizing understand- 
ing of and appreciation for the other American cultures and 
destiny.” 

Local plans centered about one or more of these activities: (1) 
clarifying purpose, (2) identifying and introducing to each other 
the various persons and groups in the community capable of con- 
tributing significantly to the program, (3) developing plans for 
releasing these potentialities, (4) locating and putting to work the 
available local resources for developing the program. 

The local coordinator and his committee at once instituted a pre- 
liminary survey for definite information about these typical aspects 


of the problem: 


1. What activities bearing on inter-American understanding and 
friendly relations are present in school and community? 

2. What courses may be expanded to include some phase of the inter- 
American problem? Where can and should substitutions be made? What 
new courses are needed? At what levels can these course changes be 
effected without violating educational principles? 

3. Who can contribute as organizers, as sources of specialized informa- 
tion, as experimentalists for innovations? 

4. What books, pamphlets, and firsthand study sources are available? 
5. To what extent can talents of school personnel be capitalized upon 
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and coérdinated for administrative, secretarial, or experimental teaching 
service? 

6. To what extent can finances and equipment now available take on, 
or make substitutions to include, added services? 

7. What individuals and private and public agencies can codperate to 
advantage? 

8. How can the developing phases of the continuing program be met, 
resulting achievements evaluated and shared from time to time? 


ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERNS DIFFER 


Methods for arriving at the answers to these questions varied in 
procedure and outcomes in terms of such factors as these: the per- 
sonality and technique of the local coordinator, the quality and ex- 
tent of human and other available resource materials, the absence 
or presence of resistance to new social ideas, the amount of time re- 
quired for “thawing out” the prevailing academic pattern, the 
spread of already existing interest in and knowledge of the Amer- 
icas among teachers and community leaders. 

A brief consideration of three situations will illustrate common 
administrative procedures. A university through its local codrdina- 
tor, appointed by the dean from the school of education, arranged 
for the initial meeting three weeks in advance of the date. Partici- 
pants included city and county school superintendents, principals, 
the deans of two near-by teachers colleges and of another univer- 
sity, a representative of the United States Office of Education, and 
deans or heads of departments of colleges on the campus. 

The four-session conference opened with a symposium by eight 
heads of university departments on “What can my department con- 
tribute to the general program of inter-American education and 
particularly to pre-service and in-service teacher education?” Most 
of the participants had spent some years in one or more of the other 
American countries as specialists in engineering, agriculture, or 
commerce. 

In the second session the school administrators considered these 
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problems: “What can we contribute to the national program?” and 
“How can we use the university staff in our in-service teacher edu- 
cation program?” At the closing session discussion was led by rep- 
resentatives of the State Department of Education, the United 
States Office of Education, and the codperating colleges. 

In the light of the total discussion a small committee headed by 
the local coordinator drafted tentative plans involving both imme- 
diate and long-time objectives. Letters embodying these were sent 
by the local coordinator to the codperating school administrators. 
Soon the program was under way on the university campus, in the 
local school system, in near-by county, village, and city schools, and 
colleges within a radius of 75 miles. 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE INITIATES ITS PROGRAM 


The president of a State teachers college invited the entire pro- 
fessional staff to confer with the field representative of the United 
States Office of Education. The purpose and need for a national 
program were explained. The local coordinator, previously selected 
by the president in this case, led an informal discussion to clear up 
points and to foster free expression of opinion. 

Small groups then volunteered to survey: (1) personnel, on and 
off campus, informed on inter-American affairs or holding strategic 
positions in the local education program; (2) other college resources 
—library and departmental equipment materials; (3) community 
resources—public and private museum and art collections, commer- 
cial stores and shops, and programs of social, educational, and serv- 
ice clubs. 

The cursory survey occupied approximately a week at the end of 
which tentative reports were presented to the staff as a whole. Given 
freedom and encouragement all committees zestfully pursued their 
respective objectives as each step opened up new fields for explora- 
tion. For example, the personnel survey expanded and became more 
detailed to include local persons interested in different aspects of 
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inter-American affairs — composers, painters, writers, lecturers, 
forum leaders, ceramists, architects, agriculturists, musicians, home 
economists, costume designers, interior decorators, radio com- 
mentators, photographers, dancers, teachers, and industrialists. An- 
other instance is that of the already functioning curriculum group 
which worked with heads of departments and teachers listing pos- 
sible areas for enrichment of curricula through inter-American 
materials. 
A CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


In a city school system the superintendent brought together a 
group of approximately 27 people representing various levels and 
departments to serve as a planning committee. Added to this group 
were the county superintendent of schools, a representative of the 
State department of education, a representative of a private Ameri- 
canization agency in the community, and the field representative 
who was making her first visit in the area. This group, sitting in 
conference, attempted to answer the following questions: 


1. What are the Phoenix Union High Schools and Junior College now 
doing to promote the Good Neighbor Policy? 

2. What are the plans and services of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in the development of the Inter-American Demonstration Center 
Project? 

3. How can the present program of the Phoenix Union High Schools 
be extended to provide increased opportunity for students to understand 
and appreciate the other American republics? 


Each person present had an opportunity to express his opinion with 
regard to these questions. A summary of these statements was used 
as a starting point in planning the local program. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TECHNIQUES WHICH IMPLEMENTED THE PROGRAM 


The experience of the most effective local groups leads to the 
conclusion that a school initiating changes in the instructional 
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pattern should demonstrate, among others, the following major 
techniques: 


1. Give early attention to the appointment and delegation of authority 
toa unifying executive and/or advisory organization composed of a local 
coordinator and representatives of professional and lay groups. (The 
local coérdinator must be chosen with reference to his knowledge of 
the local personnel, interest in the curriculum and organization, skill 
in human engineering, and available time and resources for executive 
detail.) 

2. Allow time for regular meetings of members of planning and ad- 
visory groups. 

3. Make groups emphasizing the inter-American aspects of the school 
program, in so far as possible, identical with, or have them work as a part 
of, any already functioning professional committees. 

4. Determine the breadth and depth of the inter-American emphasis 
by local conditions. 

5. Emphasize the fact that promotion of inter-American aspects of 
general education will provide a sound basis for curriculum study, the 
use of local resources, closer codrdination of entire professional staff and 
students. 

6. Try to render the services desired by any individual or codperating 
group. For example, at the very outset make available on as wide a scope 
as possible such basic reference sources as books, pamphlets, photographs, 
realia, musical recordings, films, slides, maps, prints. 

7. Plan to use all desirable potential human and other resources bear- 
ing on the many aspects of inter-American cultural education. 

8. Observe the principles of codperative and creative supervision in 
codrdinating the efforts and resources of professors, instructors, princi- 
pals, and supervisors to work with classroom teachers, remembering that 
although stimulation may come from outside forces true growth comes 
from within the individual, the school, and the system. 

g. Visualize each center as an ever enlarging center where the interests 
of additional codperating groups from contiguous areas are met. 

10. Search constantly for those experiences that lead to positive atti- 
tudes, authentic concepts, the elimination of superficial teaching, and the 
development of sound techniques for happy and successful group inter- 
action. 
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The procedures listed here are typical of good practices followed 
by administrators—local superintendents, county superintendents, 
curriculum directors, State, city, and county supervisors, directors 
of training schools, presidents of teachers colleges, and others who 
made it possible for the Inter-American Demonstration Center 
Project to get under way in their communities. 





With present-day events highlighting the importance of real under- 
standing among nations, efforts are being made to correct the more com- 
mon misconceptions about North Americans. This is particularly true in 
the case of Latin America. 

Evidence of interest along these lines has been the move to set up 
libraries of United States culture in Hispanic America. Such an institu- 
tion organized by the American Library Association was launched in 
Mexico City in April, the Benjamin Franklin Library. Another is to be 
established in Managua, Nicaragua. A third will be opened in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in the near future. Arthur E. Gropp, librarian of the 
Middle American Research Institute at Tulane University, New Orleans, 
has been employed by the American Council of Learned Societies and is 
now in Montevideo to establish and direct the library. 

Mr. Gropp has also served as chairman of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Committee on Library Cooperation with Latin America. This 
Committee, working under a grant of $30,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, concluded a three-year study of Latin American activities 
earlier this year. One of its major aims has been the creation of a wider 
knowledge and understanding of North American culture in Latin 
American countries. As a result of its studies the Committee found that 
books in English and Spanish on North America have not been available 
to the general public—with the result, they concluded, that the average 
Latin American has a warped picture of United States customs and 
habits. 

The Committee also discovered that United States libraries in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington have the largest book collections on 
Latin America. Next in order were the States of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. Interest seemed to be at its lowest ebb in the 
northwestern States, exclusive of Washington and Oregon. Cities whose 
public libraries reported the largest collections were Los Angeles, Min- 
neapolis, Jersey City, and St. Louis. 


























COMMUNITY RESPONSE TO INTER-AMERICAN 
EDUCATION ACTIVITY 


BERTIE A. BACKUS 


Principal, Alice Deal Junior High School, 
Washington, D.C.* 


Somewhere in her daily column Mrs. Roosevelt expressed the 
hope that hemisphere solidarity through friendship and under- 
standing might become a people’s movement. Doubtless, Mrs. 
Roosevelt had in mind the same thought which Sefior Gonzalo 
Blanco Macias, Agricultural Attaché of the Mexican Embassy in 
Washington, D. C., expressed in a speech at a Latin American fiesta 
in Altus, Oklahoma, May 13, 1942: “We people of the Americas 
have the same ideals; we love the same freedom; our destinies are 
the same; danger for one is danger for all.” 

“Common ideals,” a sense of “common destiny,” and threat of 
common danger are powerful forces operating to bring peoples of 
the western hemisphere into closer relationship and better under- 
standing. But fraternal relations and mutual understanding must 
be rooted in knowledge of the cultures of our neighboring republics 
and in accurate information about their national life. Such knowl- 
edge and information were not generally disseminated among the 
people of the United States when the threat of common danger 
suddenly made us aware of our neighbors to the south. The story of 
the collection and dissemination of informaticn about the other 
American republics, but more especially the story of the response 
of community groups toward understanding the people of Latin 
America, is one of the most interesting chapters in American 
education. 

Informal but powerful educational agencies, such as motion pic- 
tures, radio chains, travel agencies, publishers, all have responded 


*On leave January-June 1942 as field representative of the Inter-American Demonstration 
Center Project of the United States Office of Education. 
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to the people’s demand for information; national organizations 
with civic and educational programs have sought to translate this 
information into understanding and a feeling of good neighbor- 
liness; Government agencies have set up a program for collecting 
and disseminating information about the other Americas. 


PROJECTS OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


For the most part these numerous activities have not been cen- 
tered in the schools. The Demonstration Center Project of the 
United States Office of Education was an attempt to focus all of 
this information and activity upon the enrichment of the educa- 
tional program. In the area of community activities much ground- 
work had already been done by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. On April 1, 1941, representatives of 26 
national women’s organizations met in conference with the Co 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs “to consider a program that 
would further the defense effort and serve as a permanent extension 
of the good neighbor program.” 

Three of the four major fields of effort agreed upon are directly 
related to a sound program of school and community cooperation 
and have received major emphasis in the Demonstration Center 
Project. 

Field representatives from the United States Office of Education 
found local groups of these national organizations very helpful in 
establishing the Demonstration Center Project. Local leaders served 
with school officials on the “planning or steering” committee for 
each center. Where school funds were not available they financed 
the purchase of books for children’s use. Travelers loaned their 
treasures to bring together an exhibit of the art and culture of the 
“other Americas.” Every center found some traveler in its midst 
who was willing to talk with social-science classes in the school and 
to share pictures brought back from trips. 














C ommunity Response 


EXAMPLES OF COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


The Demonstration Center at Terre Haute, Indiana, made an 
inventory of all of its citizens who had traveled in the other Amer- 
ican republics. The school radio program built around the “Good 
Neighbor” theme plans to feature a series of interviews in which 
students and citizens will be brought together for discussion of 
inter-American problems. 

The need for securing adequate speakers on inter-American re- 
lations was met by centers in many ways. Universities having in 
their midst a group of Latin American students have been quick to 
see the twofold value of having these students go as speakers to 
community groups. Latin American students at the University of 
Michigan have organized themselves into a club that (1) speaks 
for Latin America in university circles and (2) provides speakers 
for community programs. Latin American students at the Uni- 
versity of Florida put on a weekly radio program that is broadcast 
to the entire State. Notre Dame has organized a series of panel- 
discussion programs using Latin American students and students 
from the United States. These panel groups have gone into colleges 
and high schools all through the Middle West stimulating study 
and discussion wherever they are heard. 

Women’s organizations have cooperated in bringing to the 
United States distinguished women from other American repub- 
lics. Clubs in Muncie, Indiana, shared these speakers with students 
of the high school by making it possible for the speakers to appear 
at a school assembly. The Planners Club of Detroit shows con- 
certed community action at its best. 

On April 14, 1942, representatives from 33 city-wide organiza- 
tions met in an all-day conference to consider ways and means of 
furthering inter-American understanding through their programs 
for 1943. While this was not the first meeting of the Planners Club, 
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it was the first time all organizations had concentrated upon one 
subject of study. The public library brought to the conference an 
exhibit of available books and materials. The Children’s Museum 
used the exhibit from the Library Service Division of the United 
States Office of Education as the nucleus for an exhibit of realia. 
Groups from public schools provided music. The program com- 
mittee arranged a series of nine “resource meetings” on various 
phases of inter-American study. Prominent Latin Americans living 
in Detroit and its environs sat on the panels of these “resource 
groups” and gave invaluable assistance to inquiring program plan- 
ners. As a climax to a most stimulating program, Madam Milla 
Domienguez, wife of the Consul from Mexico, sang a group of 
Mexican songs. 

Distinguished representatives of the other American republics 
serving their governments in the United States have been most gen- 
erous in giving time to community functions. Happily, children 
have been stimulated to make friends of the many Spanish-speaking 
children within their own neighborhoods. 


ACTIVITIES IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


The programs described are being carried on in large cities. The 
Department of Agriculture working through the divisions of Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration and Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations has a unique program for bringing the Good Neighbor 
Policy to rural communities. More than half the people of the west- 
ern hemisphere live in rural communities. It is important that the 
farmers of the Americas become aware of each other. Using all 
local groups of the farm community, its county organization, its 
4-H clubs, its fairs, its parades, and other means, the Department 
of Agriculture has created a fiesta program which centers attention 
upon our neighbors to the south. The central feature of the fiesta is 
an exhibit sent out by the Department of Agriculture which is dis- 
played by business firms in the community. During the dates of the 
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fiesta the people live the life of a Latin American community. Mo- 
tion-picture houses show Latin American films; local papers feature 
news and information about Latin American republics; school chil- 
dren learn songs, dances, and games; bands play Latin American 
music. The fiesta closes with a mass meeting at which a distin- 
guished Latin American is the principal speaker. 

The first fiesta was held in Greenfield, Iowa, on Pan American 
Day, April 14, 1941. During that year 14 similar fiestas were held in 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, California, and Florida. The 
significance of the fiesta program was expressed in an editorial in 
the Daily Record, Omaha, Nebraska, May 2, 1941. “On my way 
back to Omaha, absorbed still in the impressive Pan American cele- 
bration, I could not help thinking that the little town of Greenfield, 
hidden in the heart of the corn belt, might well be recorded in the 
future as the cradle of true Pan Americanism, of that genuine Pan 
Americanism that transcends diplomatic protocols and political 
treaties and becomes a living reality in the hearts and minds of the 
American people.” 

The quality of good educational programs is determined by the 
extent to which they reach out of the school and into the commu- 
nity. The inter-American program more than satisfies this require- 
ment. 

Truly a “people’s movement” has been born—a movement in 
which school children and adults, local and national agencies, the 
people’s own organization and institutions unite in activity to bring 
about good will toward those with whom we share so much of our 
national heritage. 











INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP THROUGH THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LOUISIANA 


S. R. EMMONS 


Supervisor of Social Studies, State Department of Education, and 
Local Coordinator, Inter-American Demonstration 
Center Project for Louisiana 


The Inter-American Friendship Program initiated in the State of 
Louisiana at the beginning of the second semester of the school ses- 
sion 1941-1942 was launched on a State-wide basis. 


PURPOSE 


The program had two purposes: (1) to help the boys and girls of 
the elementary- and secondary-school levels to gain through the 
public schools of the State an attitude of good will toward, and a 
better understanding and an appreciation of, our neighbors in the 
other American republics; (2) to secure the aid of the teachers and 
supervisors and various school units in preparing materials of in- 
struction for continuing a permanent inter-American program in 


the public schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


The State supervisor of social studies was appointed codrdinator. 
Other State supervisors assisted in the program wherever possible. 
The 78 supervisors in the parish and city systems of the State were 
invited by the State Department of Education to help plan and ini- 
tiate the program. Their approval was sought before a program was 
launched throughout Louisiana. 

' The State librarian and the supervisor of audio-visual aids helped 
in preparing bibliographies and lists of available films and slides 
and distributed them to the teachers of the State; the supervisors 
of Negro education initiated a program in the Negro schools; the 
physical-education department gave help dealing with Latin Amer- 
ican dances; the home-economics department has been active in 
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seeing that units dealing with Latin American menus and costumes 
were taught; the music department has encouraged the teaching of 
Latin American songs and the study of outstanding composers; the 
primary department has been very active in seeing that units are 
developed and taught that are appropriate to the grade level of the 
first three grades; the English supervisor has stressed the introduc- 
tion of Latin American literature and the study of Latin American 
writers. The science and commercial supervisors have stressed the 
teaching of units related to their fields. Furthermore, we have at- 
tempted to acquaint the child with the natural environment of the 
people of the other American republics—their habits, their customs 
of living, their economic condition, the history of these countries, 
and the interdependence of the United States and our neighbors to 
the south. 

After the program was launched, the greatest handicaps encoun- 
tered in the program were the teacher’s lack of background and the 
scarcity of suitable study and teaching materials. Many books and 
teaching materials were soon collected through the codperation of 
the United States Office of Education, the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education, Louisiana State University, the State colleges, 
and local school units. Louisiana State University and Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute at Lafayette offered evening courses in Latin 
American history to the teachers who live near enough to those cen- 
ters to attend. Courses were offered in Latin American history in 
all the State colleges and the Louisiana State University during the 
summer session. The teacher-training departments of the State col- 
leges are having their practice teachers develop and write up at least 
one unit on some phase of Latin America before they go out in the 
State to teach. 


CLASSROOM PRACTICES 


The writer visited a number of schools during the time the pro- 
gram was in progress ranging from the two-room school to the 
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large city school, and had an opportunity to observe many classroom 
projects. The teachers and pupils in most cases were attempting to 
make use of every available resource. Practically every classroom 
presented a South American atmosphere with posters that the pu- 
pils had made and collections of pictures that were related to the 
units of work in progress. A number of classrooms displayed murals 
that had been painted by pupils and that depicted such scenes as the 
Mexican market, a fiesta, bull fights, Latin American dances, and 
the life of the people. 

In the primary grades emphasis was placed on reading easy sto- 
ries, storytelling, dramatization, and construction. Many activities 
the children engaged in were so directed as to lead to the develop- 
ment of an attitude of good will rather than to factual information. 
In one small country school the children of the second grade had 
constructed a Mexican market. As a culminating activity they 
dressed in Mexican costumes and carried out the theme of market 
day. In a few of the schools the children had built floating gardens 
and patios and had prepared some tortillas and tostadas. 

The most common practice in the upper elementary grades was 
developing units of work dealing with some particular aspect of 
South American history and geography with the idea of develop- 
ing understandings, appreciations, and attitudes of good will. How- 
ever, in some cases over-all units were attempted. Much use was 
made in these grades of news items, motion pictures, slides, and 
radio broadcasts. In some schools where materials were available 
the teacher and children prepared their own slides. The opaque 
projector was used extensively where only study prints were avail- 
able. The making of pottery of Latin American design and mat and 
basket weaving were popular activities. The language teachers in a 
number of schools had their pupils correspond with children of the 
various countries of South America. The teaching of Spanish in 
some of the upper intermediate grades was attempted. In the cul- 
mination of one unit, the writer observed the dramatization of a 
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one-act play entitled “The Christ of the Andes” that had been writ- 
ten by a fifth-grade child. 

In the history classes of the high-school department America was 
expanded to include South America as well as North America. A 
great deal of attention was given to the economic, political, and 
social phases of their living. Discovery, exploration, colonization, 
the revolutions in South America, and the drafting of the constitu- 
tions of the various countries of the southern hemisphere were in- 
tegrated with the same phases of North American history. These 
classes carried on panel discussions and reported on topics dealing 
with the other American republics. Many of the classes in civics 
studied the governments of the South American countries, observ- 
ing their likeness to that of the United States. A number of the 
commercial geography classes made a study of the chief products 
of the other Americas, the trade relations, and trade barriers be- 
tween them and the United States. The home-economics classes 
prepared and served Latin American lunches and arranged exhibits 
of clothing and art work. A few of the English classes made a study 
of Latin American literature and outstanding writers. One school 
offered a course in shorthand in the Spanish language. A few 
schools offered a course in Latin American history but the general 
practice has been to integrate the study of Latin American countries 
with regular courses now offered in our secondary schools. The 
high-school departments presented some excellent assembly pro- 
grams which grew out of work in the classroom. 

Some schools more than others made good use of the community 
as a source of materials. It was not uncommon to find displayed 
many objects the pupils had borrowed from the homes of persons 
who had made a collection through visits to Latin American coun- 
tries. In many instances, lectures were given to the teachers and 
pupils by people who had traveled in South America. The consuls 
from the various Latin American countries stationed at New Or- 
leans participated to some extent in programs in the southern part 
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of the State. The radio station at Louisiana State University had 
many broadcasts dealing with Latin American nations. Many of 
these broadcasts were made by students from the other American 
countries who were attending the Louisiana State University. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made to help the boys and girls develop an 
attitude of good will, an understanding of the economic, political, 
and social problems, the trade relations and trade barriers between 
the United States and the other American republics. Equally im- 
portant is the development of an appreciation of the art, music, 
sports, language, and literature of our neighbors to the south with 
a view to strengthening our cultural ties. 





A survey made several months ago by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs revealed that there were over 3,200 Latin American students in 
United States colleges and universities during the second semester in 
1942, an increase of approximately 500 over figures for the previous year. 

Not only are there more Latin American students in the United States, 
but according to the recently published report of the Conference of For- 
eign Student Advisers held in Cleveland, Ohio, in April, opportunities 
here for Latin American students are now greater than ever despite war- 
time restrictions on travel. The report cites certain concrete steps being 
taken to solve problems arising from these travel restrictions. It also dis- 
cusses employment needs of stranded students, selective service regula- 
tions, and the necessity for advanced training in specialized fields. 




















REPORT OF SAN BERNARDINO AREA, CALIFORNIA, 
INTER-AMERICAN DEMONSTRATION CENTER, 
JANUARY 20 TO JUNE 1, 1942 


RUTH REED 


General Supervisor, San Bernardino County Schools 


The San Bernardino Area Demonstration Center is located in the 
southeastern part of the State of California. It includes all the school 
districts within the boundaries of San Bernardino County compris- 
ing a total area of 20,157 square miles, a large portion of which is 
part of the Mojave Desert. The population is approximately 162,000. 
The average daily attendance in schools of the county during 1941— 
1942 was approximately 30,000. Recent research studies show that 
44 per cent of the students enrolled come from homes of Mexican 
parentage. The economic status of the population is low average 
with the majority of the people engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
The assessed valuation per unit of average daily attendance is $6,999. 

There are a total of 64 school districts including 54 elementary 
districts, 8 high-school districts, and 2 junior-college districts. There 
is also one privately endowed university. Of the 54 elementary- 
school districts, 2 are governed by city boards of education, 9 are 
administered by district superintendents, and the remaining 43 are 
districts of less than 300 average daily attendance, and are directly 
supervised by the county superintendent of schools. Only one of the 
high schools is governed by a city board of education. Two of 
the high-school districts have small branch high schools in remote 
areas, and these two and one other are located in the desert area. 
All of the high schools are union districts which include several 
elementary-school districts. One of the junior colleges is adminis- 
tered with a high-school district, and the other is a separate junior- 
college district. 

The program of inter-American relations, as presented to rep- 
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resentative educators from these various schools by the field repre- 
sentative from the United States Office of Education, was most 
enthusiastically received. It was not, however, a new idea to this 
section of California—extensive and systematic work along these 
same lines had been carried on for many years. This project, how- 
ever, served as an impetus to concentrate our efforts and to broaden 
the scope considerably. It also served to bring together all levels of 
education—elementary, secondary, junior college, and university— 
as we worked together on a common problem. 

The university, one junior college, three districts administered by 
a superintendent, and 49 elementary- and high-school districts su- 
pervised by the office of the county superintendent of schools devel- 
oped materials which are included in this report. A total of 1,300 
teachers actively participated. 

The coordinator selected for this center was a general supervisor 
in the office of the county superintendent of schools. It was found 
that one half her time was needed for carrying on this project. To 
relieve her of this part of her regular duties, an additional part- 
time supervisor was employed at a cost of approximately $500. It 
was found necessary to employ a part-time secretary at approxi- 
mately $50 a month. Necessary supplies for the administering of 
the project, long-distance calls, stationery, and mimeograph sup- 
plies totaled approximately $50. These funds represented the con- 
tribution of the county to the project. 

Planning committee. The planning committee which directed 
the activities of the center was composed of representative educators 
in the area. This committee met three times at the call of the codrdi- 
nator. At the last meeting, the group decided to share some of the 
most worth-while activities of their respective schools in developing 
inter-American understanding. 

Advisory committee. Because of the wide scope of the project, it 
seemed necessary to have an advisory committee also, representing 
the press, radio, clergy, service clubs, and Latin American nationals. 
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This committee has been very active and has done much to forward 
the program by bringing the activities of the center to the attention 
of lay organizations throughout the area. 

Consulting services. As the project developed, the first major 
problem was helping teachers acquire the essential cultural infor- 
mation necessary for the basic understandings of the other Ameri- 
can people. Individual members of the University of Redlands and 
the San Bernardino Junior College faculties, as well as faculty mem- 
bers of the Claremont Colleges Demonstration Center, served as con- 
sultants. Many of the teachers attended the conference held at the 
University of California at Los Angeles and received valuable help. 

Art. A comprehensive bibliography on Latin American art was 
prepared by Miss Margaret Erdt, art supervisor of the San Ber- 
nardino City Schools. This bibliography included 20 books, 10 
portfolios, 14 plates, 39 magazine articles, 7 pamphlets, and 102 
contemporary artists including painters, sculptors, and print makers 
with the reference to where reproductions of their work might 
be found. It also gives information as to where exhibits can be 
obtained. 

Special exhibits of the work done by students in the art classes of 
the high school and also work done in relation to the units of work 
have been placed for public display in schools, department stores, 
libraries, and club rooms. Friezes made by the students of the Ales- 
sandro Junior High School of San Bernardino city were sent to the 
office of the supervisor of the project at Washington, D. C., and to 
the demonstration center at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Music. A committee of San Bernardino County music people 
representing elementary, junior and senior high school, and college 
levels accepted the responsibility of a dual assignment in connection 
with the project on inter-American education: first, to develop 
background and a sympathetic understanding of Latin American 
people through an appreciation of their music; and, second, to as- 
semble a bibliography of Latin American music materials, 
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All the communities represented by the committee members 
were stimulated to sing, play, dance, and listen to music of the 
other Americas through pageants, fiestas, and concerts. Instruments 
for interpreting this music were made or procured by various 
schools and were used to accompany the native songs and dances, 

In conjunction with the Adult Education Program of the San 
Bernardino Valley Union Junior College, the committee provided 
lectures on Latin American music which were illustrated by au- 
thentic piano compositions. Typical music of Central and South 
America was used as well as music of the United States which shows 
strong Latin American influence. 

The bibliography provides lists of source books, collections of 
folk and art songs, annotated lists of piano music, music for or- 
chestra and band, recordings, and pictures of primitive and modern 
musical instruments of Latin America. 

San Bernardino city schools. The entire city system including 18 
elementary schools, 4 junior high schools, and the senior high 
school participated in the program of inter-American education. 
The director of elementary education served as executive chairman 
and directed the activities in the city schools. 

Curriculum changes. In the elementary schools, existing units of 
work were enriched and new emphasis was placed on our South 
American neighbors. Four new units were developed on a fourth- 
grade level: Down Argentina Way, Jungle Life, Clipper Trip to 
Banana Land, and Along the Inca Highway. Five new units were 
developed on a sixth-grade level: Resources and Trade of the 
Americas, Trade in the Pacific, Strategic Materials for Defense, 
How the People of South America Solve Their Problem of Living, 
Comparative Study of the Americas in History and Culture. 

Curriculum changes in the junior high school included new 
units in the social studies on the Cultures of the Americas and 
Money of the Americas. Homemaking courses were enriched to 
include food, textiles, and medicinal plants from South America. 
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Science classes exhibited the flowers and shrubs native to South 
America. 

Redlands city schools. All the teachers in the Redlands system 
have been cognizant of the problem of inter-American education 
for a number of years, due to the large number of Mexican children 
enrolled in the schools. 

Curriculum changes in the elementary schools included a life 
study of Mexican Peoples and the Incas, on the third-grade level; 
and three new units on the sixth-grade level: Rubber Gatherers, 
Cacao Workers, and Life on a Cacao Plantation. All the curriculum 
units taught in the elementary schools were extended to include a 
study of South America. 

Curriculum changes in the junior high school included changes 
in the social-living units, in art, in business practice, science, and gen- 
eral language. A new course entitled Spanish-English was added to 
the curriculum to meet the needs of the Mexican students. 

Curriculum changes in the senior high school included changes 
in history units, Spanish, literature, home economics, art, music, 
and physical education. 

Ontario city schools. The program in the Ontario schools con- 
sists mainly of in-service training of teachers and the utilization of 
community resources in supplementing the present curriculum. No 
new units were developed. 

University of Redlands. The program in the University of Red- 
lands was directed by the Spanish department and the president of 
the University. 

Curriculum changes include two new courses, The Caribbean 
People; Their Origins, Business, and Defense; and Introduction to 
South America. Many of the Redlands faculty have served as con- 
sultants for teachers in this area. 

County secondary schools. The survey made of the rural high 
schools to ascertain what was being done to further Latin American 
relations indicated that considerable progress had been made in the 
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Spanish classes and in the Mexican, Pan American, and Spanish 
clubs. 

Curriculum changes included the implementation of existing 
courses of study in social science, English, history, music, art, and 
physical education to include South American content. Two new 
courses were introduced this year: Pan American Relations on the 
ninth- and tenth-grade levels, and History of Latin America on 
the twelfth-grade level. 

Club activities have increased in all the rural high schools of the 
county. Mexican children have always constituted the minority 
group in the student body. The program of inter-American under- 
standing has given these children status that they have never pre- 
viously enjoyed. Leadership has developed and participation in 
student-body activities has noticeably increased. In several schools, 
Mexican students have been elected to offices and have been able to 
assume responsibilities that rightfully belong to all capable students 
in a democratic organization. 

A group of Spanish teachers met several times during the semes- 
ter and planned a codperative unit in Spanish that would also in- 
clude the culture of the people. This unit is included in this report. 

The teachers and administrators in the rural high schools all felt 
that this project in inter-American relations did much to improve 
the total high-school program as subject-matter fields were broken 
down and all teachers worked toward a common purpose. 

County elementary schools. The program in the rural schools was 
directed by the staff of supervisors in the county office of education. 
All rural schools participated. Curriculum changes included the 
extending of existing units of work to include South American 
content. Two new units were developed, one on the Incas and the 
other on Trade and Commerce to South America. Next year it is 
planned to use the two units developed in other centers, Rubber 
Gatherers, and Life in the Andes. 

In-service training of teachers. All the teachers in this area had an 
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opportunity to visit classrooms where superior teachers were guid- 
ing children in units which had been implemented to include South 
American content or which were life studies of such peoples as the 
Incas, Mayas, rubber gatherers, or gauchos. 

The lecture series offered by the junior college and the University 
of Redlands helped teachers considerably in getting authentic back- 
ground information. An extension course is planned for the fall 
semester to be given by the Extension Department of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. Individual members of the high- 
school faculty proved very helpful in some of the remote areas 
where it was impossible for teachers to attend lectures. The County 
Library, the city libraries of San Bernardino, Redlands, and On- 
tario, as well as the libraries of the institutions of higher learning, 
were most codperative in making materials available for teachers. 
The museums codperated by arranging exhibits and by providing 
guides for lecture tours. The Visual Aid Department of the office 
of the County Superintendent of Schools arranged the exhibit 
which was lent by the United States Office of Education. All the 
teachers in this area, as well as lay groups, viewed the exhibit and 
practically every individual school provided a special room where 
books, maps, slides, films, and realia could be exhibited. The list of 
available materials sent by the United States Office of Education 
was most helpful. The various communities in this area had many 
individuals and groups who donated their time and energy in mak- 
ing available firsthand information about South America or some 
prized possessions which they had collected in their travels. 

Forward look, At the close of the school year a questionnaire was 
sent to all the teachers to determine their reactions to these two 
questions: What do you think you could do another year to pro- 
mote inter-American understanding and good will beyond what 
you have done this year? What helps do you think would be most 
valuable in promoting the program another year? 

The response was very easily tabulated as there was almost uni- 
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versal agreement that considerably more needed to be done and 
with the background that was provided this year the program could 
go forward much more effectively. Teacher groups are attempting 
to evaluate the work done this year and to set up standards for the 
coming year. All the teachers felt they needed more materials as 
books, realia, recordings for folk dances and for rhythms, and vis- 
ual-aid materials. They also wanted more records of work done by 
teachers in other parts of the country. We all felt that this project 
has been a worth-while undertaking and has done much to further 
the total educational program of this area. 





Continental teamwork in the field of jurisprudence has admittedly 
lagged behind inter-American codperation in other fields. Aware of this, 
the Pan American Union recently urged action in that direction by the 
United States group it considered best equipped and qualified to under- 
take it—the American Bar Association. 

At a meeting held in Detroit in late August the Association voted that 
State and local bar organizations throughout the United States be urged 
to appoint special committees to study the important similarities and dif- 
ferences between the juridical systems and the jurisprudence of the Latin 
American countries and those of the United States. Gradual unification 
and simplification of civil and commercial law among all the American 
republics is the goal. The study is to be made in codperation with the 
Inter-American Bar Association and the Pan American Union. 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


JOSHUA HOCHSTEIN 


Formerly Chairman, Committee on Inter-American Relations, 
Department of Secondary Teachers, National Education Assoctation 


What the public schools of the Nation are doing to implement the 
Good Neighbor Policy has been told in a bulletin published last 
year by the United States Office of Education under the title Inter- 
American Friendship Through the Schools. It is available free of 
charge to all interested in this report. Based on a questionnaire 
survey in which a large number of schools—elementary, junior and 
senior high schools—furnished the information, this bulletin affords 
the reader a view of a country-wide effort to translate an official 
formula of executive policy into a pattern of popular conduct and 
attitude in inter-American relations. 

The importance of this educational effort cannot be overesti- 
mated. In the seasoned judgment of the Department of State, as 
expressed in its report to the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives at the present session of the Congress, far 
more significant in the long run for hemisphere solidarity than the 
economic and military accords, arranged during the emergency, is 
the growth of the movement for closer cultural relations. This 
inevitably involves education, as was pointed out in July 1939 by 
Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, then Chief of the State Department’s 
Division of Cultural Relations, in his address to the N.E.A. con- 
vention at San Francisco. He defined cultural relations as a people’s 
movement, and assigned to the schools a leading role in it. 

The State Department’s thought on this subject can be clearly seen 
also in the following fact. In October 1936, the writer was requested 
by the Department to submit a detailed report on the Pan American 
club movement in the secondary schools for the use of the United 
States delegation to the Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace at Buenos Aires in December of that year. It was 
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at that conference that the treaty on cultural relations was adopted. 

In other words, a program of inter-American education in our 
public schools is envisaged by the National Government on the 
high plane of an instrumentality in the realization of national 
policy in hemisphere relations. Furthermore, if the aim of fashion- 
ing public education into such an instrumentality is achieved, the 
goal of the program will also have been reached. The objective of 
the inter-American education program is to create that basis for 
inter-American confidence, the sine gua non of genuine and endur- 
ing inter-American collaboration, for which very many thoughtful 
and sincere Latin Americans are still waiting. Knowing the power 
of our public schools in shaping our people’s ideology and senti- 
ment, Latin Americans will definitely be reassured as to the sin- 
cerity and reliability of our Pan American protestations during this 
world crisis only if they see public education in this country en- 
listed in and dedicated to the cause of hemisphere solidarity. This 
slogan must become a prime educational objective. 


The past summer gave me an opportunity to observe many inter- 
American educational programs taking shape and form. It was my 
privilege to visit a number of curriculum workshops and attend 
State meetings of county superintendents of schools as a consultant 
in inter-American affairs on behalf of the United States Office of 
Education. These workshops literally dotted the country. It was a 
rare university campus that did not have one. In many of them, 
there were special groups or divisions concerned with Latin Amer- 
ican studies. My travels took me to the South, Middle West, and 
Pennsylvania and New York States. 

One of the most reassuring signs was the evident interest among 
supervisors of rural schools in the inter-American program. The 
official agenda of the county superintendents’ conferences provided 
for consideration of this question. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation had been asked to send a consultant in this field. It was the 
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writer’s happy experience to find a positive interest and reaction, 
for instance, at the Kansas State Conference in Topeka. Further- 
more, at an interview with Governor Rattner of Kansas, I learned 
that back in 1939 he was the first State Executive to establish a Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Education and Defense, now known as the 
Governor’s Commission on Education and the War. According to 
the Kansas State Teachers’ Association, this Commission was still 
the only one of its kind in the whole country last July. 

Enjoying the prestige of the State Executive’s endorsement and 
support, the Commission has been publishing a series of very valu- 
able pamphlets to orient the thinking of teachers and other citizens 
of the State along lines of the broad implications of the war effort. 
The first pamphlet to be issued this fall will deal with inter-Amer- 
ican relations. It was planned to include in it a statement by the 
Governor, a declaration of the country’s national objective in its 
relationships with the other American republics, a study guide for 
teachers, and a pertinent bibliography. 

County superintendents evinced a desire to take advantage of the 
Latin American exhibits offered by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, wanted them for longer periods than scheduled, were eager 
for full information on new books for juvenile readers, and dis- 
closed their intention to devote some time at their county institutes 
(teacher meetings) to the study and discussion of the program and 
its application in their schools. 

The importance of having the inter-American program reach 
down to the grass roots need not be stressed. It is sufficient to cite 
the following: At the Kansas meeting I heard from one county 
superintendent that some students in one of his schools, who had 
been working on a Latin American trade project, had come to the 
conclusion that opening this market to Argentine beef might have 
beneficial effects through the scheme of triangular trade relations, 
by compensating for some possible loss to the domestic meat busi- 
ness with greater opportunities for sales in manufactures. Their 
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reasoning was based on the fact that increased beef exports would 
mean a higher standard of living in Argentina for more of its 
people. A wider market of consumers of our manufactured prod- 
ucts in that southern republic would mean additional employment 
in this country’s industries, and eventually more meat consumption 
here. The county concerned is near the beef belt. 


To the curriculum workshops teachers came to earn credit toward 
graduate degrees or for the purpose of State certification. To Cor- 
nell, for instance, in whose workshop almost thirty different cities 
and about as many different States were represented, many had 
come for the purpose of working out a definite course of study to 
take back to their schools. They had been requested to undertake 
the project by their superintendent or principal. In a number of 
cases, they were to teach a new course in Latin American history, 
inter-American relations, or a revised course in other subjects which 
were expected to contribute to an understanding of Latin America. 
There were several teachers who were particularly interested in the 
extracurricular aspect—Pan American club activities. In addition, 
there were principals and other supervisors who were planning to 
introduce such materials into the course of study in their schools. 

There were two tendencies represented among the curriculum 
planners. One thought of the inter-American program as belonging 
almost exclusively in the social-studies field. Of course, the music 
and girls’ health-education departments could cooperate in a Pan 
American assembly program, providing song and dance numbers; 
the art department could help with the stage sets. However, these 
departments were seen as concerned with the play level of the pro- 
gram. Theirs was the exotic touch—a little tropical rhythm, a dash 
of colorful costumes, a suggestive backdrop for the swaying pseudo- 
gauchos, etc. The serious business of interpreting Latin America 
was the function of the social studies. Not only was no thought 
turned in the direction of English as a medium for the understand- 
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ing of the rest of America; even Spanish came in for only passing 
consideration. 

Here I must interpolate a remark or two to the effect that perhaps 
the teachers of Spanish themselves may be accountable for this at- 
titude toward them. (I am saying this as one myself.) In the 
civilization instruction, accompanying the language work, there is 
altogether too much emphasis on the bizarre, the quaint, the exotic, 
the archaeologic, the museum content. There is too much roman- 
ticism; too little of the reality of the life of the other Americas. 
Furthermore, though we are teaching Spanish supposedly for the 
sake of understanding Hispanic America, there is still a most rev- 
erent insistence on the Castilian pronunciation. Teachers of Span- 
ish do not seem to realize that if there were no Spanish America 
today, the Spanish language would fare no better in our schools 
under an exclusive Franco label than does French since the tragedy 
of Vichy. Neither is it understood that with the increase of our 
tourism to Hispanic America (before and after the war interrup- 
tion) every North American lisping a /a castellana belies this over- 
whelming interest we claim in our Good Neighbors and their 
culture. 

Let us return to the workshops. Among the social-studies people, 
there was some division of opinion as to the best procedure to adopt. 
Some favored a separate course in Latin American history—for one 
or two semesters. Both types were reported from various schools. 
Others preferred a history of the Americas course, covering the 
whole hemisphere and taking the place of the present American 
history course, which is really a history of the United States. 

The case for the course in hemisphere history was based on the 
argument that it would tend to deémphasize chauvinist nationalism 
and inculcate a feeling for and an understanding of the idea of 
international interdependence. 

Pursuing the line of reasoning of those who advocated a social- 
studies hegemony over the inter-American program, special courses 
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were suggested in inter-American relations, inter-American trade, 
Latin American economic geography, etc. The course planners 
began to worry about where to put in units on the culture of Latin 
America, and how much time to allow for a study of Latin Amer- 
ica’s achievements in the arts, literature, and music. 

The other point of view held that not only was it impossible and 
even pointless to attempt to have the whole job done by the social 
studies, but that the inter-American objective was an aim to which 
the curriculum as a whole should contribute. It might be said that 
the Good Neighbor Policy proposes a hemisphere citizenship. 
Therefore, the educative process as a whole is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of forming the new hemisphere citizen. That has been 
the point of view with reference to citizenship in our Federal 
Union. We should now amplify it to apply to citizenship in the 
Union of American Republics, 


The school program based on this principle which I know best 
is that of Evander Childs High School, Bronx, New York. In 1939, 
the principal, Dr. Hymen Alpern, established the Evander Council 
on Pan American Activities to plan and guide such a program. This 
body has faculty representatives of the various departments of in- 
struction. The principal is an ex-officio member. The faculty adviser 
of the Pan American Club is also a member of the Council. Until 
restrictions were invoked on the use of mimeograph paper under 
the defense economy, the Council issued a monthly bulletin, in 
which it published news of its activities, reports of inter-American 
educational developments elsewhere, brief articles by leaders in the 
movement, and current bibliography and lists of new materials and 
sources. 

Under Dr. Alpern’s leadership a school-wide experiment with 
inter-American units or topics in all subject fields was launched. 
Teachers prepared lessons with an inter-American motivation or 
background to be given in the regular course of events. However, 
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one special week was set aside for that experiment. It was the week 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the Pan American Union, in April 
1940. All such lessons and other projects were submitted to the de- 
partmental chairmen, who observed some of them in classes. A 
representative selection, recommended by the chairmen, was pub- 
lished later in the year in a 45-page pamphlet, Education for Inter- 
American Friendship. 

In this program an attempt was made to find out how an aware- 
ness of Latin America and of the interdependence of all the Amer- 
ican nations could be conveyed to students through the medium of 
normal instruction in all subject fields. This does not mean that the 
aim was to eliminate all other areas of the world from the back- 
ground. On the contrary, the purpose was to enrich the student’s 
experience by helping him discover the neglected area of Latin 
America, not through a specially devised course, but through the 
established courses he had been following for some time. Whereas, 
it has been possible for a student to complete four years of high 
school and even advance to the Ph.D. degree in social studies with- 
out ever becoming conscious of the existence of Latin America, 
much less knowing it, Evander’s idea is to widen the educational 
horizon of its curriculum. 

Thus, not only Spanish and the social studies, but also English, 
home economics, the natural and physical sciences, health educa- 
tion, shopwork, music, and art, accounting and office practice, 
stenography and typewriting, and even mathematics become the 
channels of understanding Latin America and its peoples. In Eng- 
lish classes attention was turned to biographies of Latin Americans, 
travel tales below the Rio Grande, and Latin American fiction in 
English translation. Students of home economics and shopwork 
learned about the origin of materials—foodstuffs and woods—they 
employed in making the products they enjoyed so much. Latin 
America’s flora and fauna and other natural resources received con- 


*For the full story of this experiment, see High Points for September 1940. 
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sideration in biology, chemistry, and physics. The games and dance 
forms of Latin America provided lessons in health-education classes. 
Population statistics, distances and areas, production and trade fig- 
ures, and even the geometric designs of the national flags were the 
materials used in problems in algebra, geometry, business arith- 
metic, accounting, and tabulation in typewriting. 

These are but a few illustrations of the direction this experimental 
program took. The results warranted further efforts and, when the 
school was invited by the United States Office of Education to serve 
as one of its Inter-American Demonstration Centers, official au- 
thorization was received from the Board of Education and the 
Board of Superintendents to undertake a long-range experiment of 
this nature in all non-Regents grades of all subjects. This, of course, 
means a program of curriculum revision; and this is now in prog- 
ress at the Evander Childs High School. 

Evander’s inter-American program extends beyond this curricu- 
lum experiment. Intraschool activity is not regarded as sufficient to 
build inter-American educational or cultural relations. There must 
be an interchange with other teaching and cultural institutions and 
organizations in this country and in Latin America. There are two 
reasons for this view. In the first place, there is much to be learned 
from this interchange. Second, not only must other North Amer- 
ican schools be encouraged in the same direction, but Latin America 
must know of this effort, in which it sees the much desired and long 
awaited evidence of the fact that the people are ready or being pre- 
pared to support the continuation of President Roosevelt’s Good 
Neighbor Policy. 

To carry out this phase of its program, Evander has developed a 
network of relationships in this country and in Latin America. Spe- 
cifically this means an interchange of information on procedures; 
of materials—school publications and student work ; of correspond- 
ence between students and teachers; and the sending of newsletters 
to Latin American publications, National flags have been ex- 
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changed with Latin American schools; Latin American news- 
papers, literary magazines, educational publications, and juvenile 
magazines are being received in a steady stream. Many Latin Amer- 
ican writers convey their greetings to the school and their approval 
of the approach by sending autographed copies of their books. Thus 
the school is participating in inter-American cultural relations in a 
very direct manner and also helping to create that feeling of hemi- 


sphere solidarity." 


Two very significant areas within the inter-American program 
still await serious attention and positive action on the part of the 
public schools. Unless the elementary and secondary schools enter 
them actively and undertake the task with genuine devotion, there 
is hardly any hope for the solution of these two problems, which 
really are one. Beyond high-school age, people are too set in their 
ways to change. 

I am referring to the relations within our own communities to 
the Negroes and the Latin Americans. Among the latter, there are 
many who, born in this country, are technically Americans in our 
sense of the term. Factually, they are rarely so regarded. 

The interest of Latin America in the racial problem in the United 
States is immense, even if not well known to most of us. To many 
millions in Latin America it is the touchstone by which to test the 
sincerity of our proclaimed friendship for distant people who are 
very similar to the underprivileged minority in this land. 

The color question applies also to many here of Latin American 
origin. But though in many instances Mexicans and others may not 
be confused with Negroes, there is a sort of racial problem there 
too. Both are across-the-tracks groups. The Puerto Ricans in New 
York City, the Mexicans in Texas, the Cubans on the Florida coasts 


* The detailed story of these relationships appeared in High Points for February 1942, and in 
Secondary Education for February-March 1942: “Evander Childs High School as an Inter- 
American Center.” 
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are some of the examples of the opportunities our public schools 
have for effective inter-American education right here and now. 





A useful compilation of recent inter-American political, economic, and 
juridical developments has been prepared by the Pan American Union. 
This sixty-page mimeographed work is one of four programs designed 
for women’s clubs, educational institutions, and other study groups as 
well as interested individuals. The others are: The Good Neighbor Tour, 
Evolution of the Pan American Movement, and Literature-Art-Music. 
The Americas and the War may be obtained from the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C., for twenty-five cents. 

For the tenth in its series “Education and National Defense” Rachel 
Davis-DuBois, director of the Intercultural Education Workshop, has 
prepared for the United States Office of Education a manual for teachers 
entitled National Unity through Intercultural Education. It contains 
practical suggestions and reports of activity units from teachers in differ- 
ent parts of the country ranging from the primary, intermediate, second- 
ary, and adult levels and making use of various approaches. Examples 
are drawn from as many minority groups as possible, including the Mex- 
icans, Spanish-American, and the Orientals of the West and Southwest, 
as well as of the Negroes, the Jews, and the myriad European elements 
of the industrial cities of the East. There is a small but well-selected bib- 
liography for teachers and a list of helpful organizations. For information 
as to date of publication, write to United States Office of Education or 
Intercultural Education Workshop, 204 East 18th Street, New York, N.Y. 




















RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of "THE JourRNAL may be of the greatest pos- 
sible service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this 
department titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects 
in fields of interest kindred to educational sociology. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The twenty-first annual Institute of the Society for Social Research 
was held on August 14 and 15 on the University of Chicago campus. The 
theme of the Institute was “The Impact of War on Modern Society.” 

At the business meeting on August 15, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 


President: William F. Ogburn, Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago 
Vice-President: Herbert J. Abraham, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Executive Secretary: Jack Seeley 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ann Hartzler 

Editor: Gerald Breese 

Assistant Editor: Annabelle Bender 

Faculty Advisers: (for a two year term, 1942-1944) Ernest W. Burgess, 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago 
(completing a two-year term, 1941-1943) Everett C. 
Hughes, Department of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago 


Thirteen sessions were held, each devoted to a single aspect of war and 
society. The session on “Personal Adjustment and the War” was under 
the chairmanship of Ernest W. Burgess. At this session John F. Cuber 
of the Department of Sociology of Kent State University presented case 
data dealing with the adjustment of college men to army life; Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, executive director of the Association for Family Living, 
analyzed case materials about the young people who are currently marry- 


ing; A. J. Jaffe of the Research Division of the Office of the Chief of Spe- 
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cial Services, War Department, spoke of the problems encountered by 
the Army in dealing with dependency; and Ralph W. Ogan, associate 
director of the Cooperative Study in Education, presented the findings of 
a study concerned with the problems which seem most acute to college 
students in wartime. 

Two sessions were devoted to “The Community and the War.” The 
first, under the chairmanship of Allison Davis, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, included two papers analyzing the effects of 
Army-camp construction on the small towns near which they were lo- 
cated; the first, dealing with a Texas community, by Harry E. Moore of 
the Department of Sociology, University of Texas; and the second a 
study of Neosho, Missouri, by Lucille Kohler, a graduate student at the 
University of Missouri. Mr. Moore’s paper was read for him by H. War- 
ren Dunham of Wayne University, and Miss Kohler’s was read by Noel 
P. Gist of the University of Missouri. The final paper in this section was 
an account of the effect of the war on the social agencies of Louisville, 
presented by Robert I. Kutak, chairman of the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Louisville. 

The second section on “The Community and the War,” presided over 
by E. T. Hiller, Department of Sociology, University of Illinois, pre- 
sented reports on rural communities and the war by Ray E. Wakeley, 
Iowa State College, on Iowa and Merton Oyler, University of Kentucky, 
on Kentucky. A. B. Hollingshead, Department of Sociology, Indiana 
University, discussed the effect of the rationing system on morale in a 
Middle Western county, from his vantage point as a participant observer. 

Herman Finer, visiting professor at the University of Chicago from 
the University of London, presided over a session on “National Attitudes 
and the War.” Edward H. Buehrig of the Department of Government, 
Indiana University, discussed the relation between public opinion and 
foreign policy in America; Frank L. Klingberg of the James Millikin 
University reported a psychometric analysis of the attitudes of nations 
toward one another; and Reinhard Bendix, a graduate student at the 
University of Chicago, reported on the nature and extent of resistance to 
Fascism in Germany. 

With Clyde W. Hart of the University of Indiana in the chair during 
the session on “Public Opinion and the War,” Elmo C. Wilson of the 
Office of Facts and Figures reported on the current status of research in 
public opinion and morale in wartime; Arthur W. Kornhauser of the 
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University of Chicago presented the findings of a current study of atti- 
tudes toward the war in Chicago; and Paul R. Farnsworth of Stanford 
University pointed out some modifications that had to be made in em- 
ploying war attitude tests devised in peacetime in a war situation. 

In a general session devoted to “Wartime Changes in Social Stratifi- 
cation,” with Herbert Blumer, Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago, presiding, Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University contributed a 
thoroughgoing analysis of the impact of war on Negro-white relations, 
and Ralph Linton, of Columbia University, spoke of the changes likely 
to occur in the relationships of “primitive” and “civilized” peoples as a 
result of the war. 

The session on “Minority Groups and the War” was presided over by 
Hylan Lewis of Talladega College. Reports on the status of ethnics with 
regard to their attitudes, feelings, and behavior concerning the war were 
presented by Horace M. Marston, executive director, Joint Public Rela- 
tions Committee of Pittsburgh, for Pittsburgh ethnic groups; Paul Ho- 
nigsheim, Michigan State College, for Michigan ethnics; and Samuel M. 
Strong, Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota, for ethnic 
groups in the Twin Cities. In a final paper in this session, Paul Campisi, 
a graduate student in the Department of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago, analyzed the conflicts in attitudes toward the war existing among 
Italians. 

T. V. Smith, Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago, was 
chairman of the session on “Ideologies and the War.” Earl S. Johnson of 
the University of Chicago reported the findings of a study, tending to 
show the existence of much ideological confusion among college students 
just prior to the war. A paper by Lewis C. Copeland of Fisk University, 
read for him by Charles S. Johnson, analyzed racial ideologies in war- 
time; a theme which was carried further in a paper by Ralph N. Davis, 
of Tuskegee Institute, dealing with the attitudes of Negro newspapers 
toward the war. In a final paper, Eric Franzen of Miami University ana- 
lyzed the military ideology. 

The session on “Economic Processes and the War” was presided over 
by Frank Knight of the University of Chicago. John K. Langum, man- 
ager of the Research and Statistics Department of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, pointed out the social implications of wartime infla- 
tion; Elmer W. Henderson of the President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice reported on the present status of discrimination against 
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Negroes in war industries; and Rex M. Johnson of Lake Erie College 
described and analyzed the economic patterns of a total war. 

William F, Ogburn of the University of Chicago was chairman of a 
session dealing with “Demographic Trends and the War.” Philip M. 
Hauser, Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Census, discussed the 
effects of war on population and vital phenomena; Ernest Manheim of 
the University of Kansas City, analyzed defense migrations in the Kansas 
City area; and Lyle M. Spencer, director of Science Research Associates, 
reported the changes in occupational trends due to the war. 

A session on “Communications and the War” was presided over by 
Walter Johnson of the Department of History, University of Chicago. 
At this session, war and the motion picture were discussed by Donald 
Slesinger, director of the American Film Center; and war and the press, 
in a joint paper by Ithiel D. Pool and N. C. Leites, both of the University 
of Chicago. In the final paper in this section, Horace R. Cayton, director 
of the Good Shepherd Community Center, discussed the kinds of propa- 
ganda and their effectiveness in reaching a minority group. 

Samuel C. Kincheloe of the University of Chicago presided over the 
session on “Social Organization and the War.” Florian T. Znaniecki of 
the Department of Sociology of the University of Illinois analyzed the 
changes taking place in individuals’ life organization and social roles as a 
result of the war; Harvey J. Locke of the Department of Sociology of 
Indiana University reported on family behavior in wartime; and Everett 
C. Hughes of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago 
spoke of the changes in the structure of French-English relationships in 
Canada in war. 

The final session of the Institute was the annual dinner. Ellsworth 
Faris presided and Herbert Blumer was toastmaster. The speaker of the 
evening was E. B. Reuter of the University of Indiana who presented an 
analysis of the state of social research and the role of the social scientist 
in wartime. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Argentina, The Life Story of a Nation, by Joun W. Wurte. New 
York: Viking Press, 1942, 366 pages. 


Most of the recent output of books on Latin America by journalists 
have been poor jobs, lacking in scholarship and fundamental understand- 
ing. No such criticism can be leveled against this engrossing volume of 
Mr. White’s who has lived for twenty-five years in Latin America, ten of 
which found him employed as chief correspondent on that continent for 
The New York Times. 

His book introduces us in brief outline to the political, social, and eco- 
nomic history of Argentina, from the earliest days of Spanish colonization 
to the present. The mirror which he holds up to us for close inspection re- 
veals the complex personality in all of its many facets of that fascinating 
country, not on good terms with the United States and yet whose career 
has often paralleled our own. In discussing in detail some of the problems 
involved in our relationship with the Argentineans the author stresses 
their point of view so that we may learn why the Argentineans sometimes 
view the same problems from other and often opposite angles. If much of 
the unfriendliness the Argentineans harbor toward us arises from their re- 
sentment at our lack of knowledge about them, then Mr. White has done 
Argentina a great service, for his book should certainly awaken a livelier 
and enlightened American interest in that Republic and its people. 


The Negro in the Caribbean, by Erte Witu1ams. Bronze Booklet 
Series, edited by Alain Locke. Washington, D. C.: Associates in 
Negro Folk Education, 1942, 119 pages. 


The Caribbean is, today, one of the crucial foci of national, hemispheric, 
and international politics. No one can deny, therefore, that the issues 
raised in this competent study of Professor Williams’s presents a challenge 
tous, which in the words of the editor “rightly solved, will lead to the con- 
structive enlargement of Western Democracy.” 

After a brief description of the Caribbean islands and their slavery 
background, the author examines their economic structure, the condition 
of the Negro wage earner, the land problem and the status of the Negro 
peasant, the middle class and the racial problem, native education, and 
political problems. He concludes with a realistic analysis of the future of 


the Caribbean. 
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Professor Williams exposes the dangers inherent in the economic and 
political exploitation of the black masses by both the white and near-white 
aristocrats and the mulatto middle class. The Negroes, throughout the 
entire Caribbean area, being at the bottom of the economic scale, are the 
worst victims of malaria, hookworm, and tuberculosis, an inadequate 
school system, and frightful slums. 

The author advocates economic and political equality for the Negroes, 
a political federation of the islands on a basis of nationality, and an eco- 
nomic federation of all, supported by purchases in the Western Hemi- 
sphere of surpluses that formerly went to Europe. 


The Latin American Republics; A History, by DANA GARDNER 
Monro. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942, 650 
pages. 

Professor Munro has undertaken to emphasize the political develop- 
ment of the twenty different nations in South and Middle America in his 
attempt to give the student and general reader an understanding of the 
main outlines of Latin American history. He feels that this approach is 
especially important at the present time and he gives his reasons in his 
foreword. 

His presentation chapter by chapter does not differ much from other 
texts on Latin America, although his style is eminently readable. After his 
historical discussion of each country, Professor Munro closes with an ex- 
amination of the relations of Latin America and the United States, and 
Pan Americanism and the present war. 

Eleven maps and a good supplementary reading list are enclosed for the 
general reader and the student who is not a specialist. 


Brazil Under Vargas, by Kart LozwensteE1n. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942, 381 pages. 


This panoramic survey of the outstanding and most successful example 
of authoritarian government in the New World gathered from varied ob- 
jective and subjective sources is not just another political travelogue made 
up of sweeping generalities and judgments determined by personal im- 
pressions rather than by accurate information. It is rather an authoritative 
study by a political scientist with wide experience of our most important 
ally in the Western Hemisphere, a country with fifty million people and 
larger than the United States. 
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After a brief review of the background of present-day Brazil, the author 
examines the constitution of that Estado Novo, its system of government, 
and courts, the press and censorship, the universities, arts and letters, and 
the people. He concludes that the Vargas regime is neither democratic 
nor a “disciplined” democracy. Neither is it totalitarian or fascist. Tech- 
nically, Brazil is a full-fledged authoritarian dictatorship, “for which 
French constitutional theory has coined the apt term of régime person- 
nel.” In several chapters on foreign stock he discusses the German, Japa- 
nese, and Italian minorities, and how the government copes with them. 
His portrait of Getulio Vargas, the leader, and his analysis of his regime 
are deeply penetrating and realistic and should contribute to a better 
understanding on our part of the key state of South America. 


The Inter-American System: A Canadian View, by Joun P. Hum- 
PHREY. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd., 1942, 


329 pages. 


This is not just another book on Latin America, but it is rather a study 
from a Canadian point of view of the complex pattern of inter-American 
institutions and treaties (which the author refers to as the inter-American 
system) and its relation to Canada. Professor Humphrey opens his book 
with a discussion of the Canadian attitude toward Latin America and 
Pan-Americanism which until very recently had been one of indifference. 
He next traces the history of the Pan-American Conferences from the 
Congress in Panama in 1826 to the Second Consultative Meeting of 
American Foreign Ministers in 1940 when the Good Neighbor Policy was 
in full swing. He devotes a full chapter to the institutional bases of Pan- 
Americanism in which he describes the most important of the various 
Pan American organizations including the Pan American Union. In his 
chapter on Pan America and the world order, Professor Humphrey dis- 
cusses the role which the inter-American system has played and may in 
the future play in relation to other attempts to organize international rela- 
tions. In his final chapter he weighs the arguments for and against Cana- 
dian participation and reaches the conclusion that Canada should join 
the system, and join as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. 
In his appendices the author lists the special Pan American conferences 
that have been held up to September 1940, as well as the names of 51 inter- 
American organizations. 











UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT WAR FILMS AND 
FILMS ON LATIN AMERICA 


New York University Film Library has been named by the Office 
of War Information as a depository for United States Government 
war films and films on Latin America released through the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. 


The films coming from the Office of Inter-American Affairs are 
designed to give the people of the United States a better understand- 
ing of their little-known fellow Americans to the south. 


Forty films are already available in these series and three to five 
additional titles are planned for release each month. These films are 
available to educational groups at the rate of soc for each subject 
and 25c for each additional film of the same series booked and sent 
at the same time —transportation both ways to be paid by the user. 


OFFICE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS SERIES 


A Line From Yucatan (10 min.) Mexico Builds A Democracy 
Americans All (20 min.) (20 min.) 
Argentine Soil (20 min.) Orchids (10 min.) 
Brazil (10 min.) Our Neighbors Down The Road 
Brazil Gets The News (10 min.) (40 min.) 
Buenos Aires And Montevideo Patagonian Playground (10 min.) 

(10 min.) Sky Dancers of Papantla (10 min.) 
Colombia (10 min.) Sundays In The Valley Of Mexico 
Colombia, Crossroads of the Amer- (10 min.) 

icas (25 min.) The Bounteous Earth (10 min.) 
Fiesta Of The Hills (10 min.) The Day Is New (10 min.) 
Fire And Water (10 min.) The Hill Towns Of Guatemala 
High Spots Of A High Country (10 min.) 

(20 min.) Treasure Trove Of Jade (40 min.) 
Jungle Quest For The Great Stone Venezuela (10 min.) 

Heads (30 min.) Wooden Faces Of Totonicapan 

(10 min.) 


Reservations should be made now (all films are 16 mm. sound): 
New York University Film Library, 71 Washington Square South, 
New York, N.Y. 











